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venience of restricting their demand, which would be
the consequence of the higher price in the other
countries, The above conclusion is, of course, drawn
without prejudice to cases in which the tax may be
the best mode of raising revenue from the native con-
sumers. It only applies when the duty is not im-
posed on purely fiscal grounds, but rather as a mode
of manipulating the equation of reciprocal demand.

The considerations just adduced appear to have an
important bearing on a question which has been much
discussed of late years, viz. the effect of foreign tariffs
on British trade. The advocates of high tariffs in the
United States and other countries have contended that
the duties imposed on imports from England have
been paid by the English producers, and have not
raised prices. A similar idea is, to some extent, to be
found prevailing in England. In seeking to deal with
this matter, we must first lay aside the case of pro-
tective duties, which have been reserved for further
examination, and confine our attention to duties which
bring in revenue. The existence of high duties in
most foreign countries may, it is clear, reduce the
demand for English products, and thus affect the terms
of exchange to that country's disadvantage. The loss,
however, would fall on the nation as a whole, not on
the special class of producers for export, unless they
possessed a monopoly, when the duty would, indeed,
be a deduction from the monopolists' gains, which can
hardly be regarded as those of producers proper. That
such has been the actual result is not established by
anything like the amount of evidence required. The
fact (if fact it be) that the difference in price between
English and American iron is not as great as